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INTRODUCTION TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


The second edition of this pamphlet was published in 
March 1935. In the introduction to that edition, after 
criticising the parsimonious policy governing expenditure 
on Nursery Schools, a hope was expressed ‘‘that, before 
another edition of the pamphlet is required, wiser councils 
will prevail and the Board of Education be encouraging, 
instead of discouraging a forward policy’’. It is felt that 
a third edition will be welcomed as, more than ever, it 
is necessary to insist upon the importance of the early 
training of the child. 


In May 1936, the Board of Education issued a pam- 
phlet, ‘‘Nursery Schools and Nursery Classes’, setting 
out what is being done for children under five in Nursery 
Schools and Classes. Whilst welcoming the wider interest 
shewn in the physical and mental condition of children 
of this age, this Union deplores certain presumptions made 
in the pamphlet. The attitude of the Board of Education 
that Nursery Schools or Classes are of value only for 
children coming from homes which cannot provide favour- 
able circumstances is one with which we cannot agree. 
Nor can we associate ourselves with some of the economi- 
cal schemes for makeshift apparatus suggested in both 
the letter-press and illustrations of the pamphlet. This 
Union reaffirms its often expressed belief that the pro- 
vision of more Nursery Schools and Classes, adequately 
equipped and staffed, is a vital necessity in the educa- 
tional system of this country. 


December, 1936. 
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Part I. NURSERY EDUCATION. 


I. THE NECESSITY FOR 
SOME FORM OF SCHOOL FOR ALL 
CHILDREN UNDER THE AGE OF FIVE YEARS. 


It is most desirable, particularly for the development 
of good social instincts, that young children should have 
opportunities of associating with others of approximately 
the same age. The present tendency to limit the size of 
the family makes it necessary that such opportunities shall 
be sought outside the home and therefore requires that 
the school system should provide some kind of nursery 
department for all children. 


It is also desirable that all young children should have 
right individual psychological guidance. This involves 
the presence of a person with scientific knowledge of the 
development of child mind, child personality and _ child 
character. The parent generally has but intuition to rely 
upon; this is not always sufficient, and the child’s good 
adjustment to environment and direction towards self- 
harmony are thwarted, not by any intention but by error 
and default on the part of the adult in charge. As parents 
are not trained for this difficult task of child guidance, 
children should have the benefit of the nursery school 
teacher. 

In certain areas social conditions are such that the 
child suffers irreparable physical and mental harm during 
the early formative years and, in the case of such children, 
nursery education is imperative both for physical and 
social reasons. | 

Nursery education is needed not only for social reasons 
but as a factor in the physical development of each in- 
dividual character. 
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Il. TYPES OF EDUCATION FOR 
CHILDREN OF PRE-SCHOOL AGE. 


Education is at present provided for children of pre- 
school age, that is under five years, in three different 
ways :— 

(a) classes in infants’ schools, generally known as 
babies’ rooms, or more recently as nursery classes ; 

(b) nursery wings of the type set up by the Manchester 
Education Committee. These are separate sections 
of an infants’ school building planned and appointed 
exactly as a separate nursery school, attached to 
the existing school, but forming a separate self- 
contained part of the school community ; 

(c) independent nursery schools of the type founded by 
Miss Margaret McMillan. 


Ill. A COMPARISON OF THESE THREE TYPES. 


(a) Classes in Infants’ Schools generally known as Babies’ 
Rooms or Nursery Classes. 


The establishment of these classes has shown a recog- 
nition of the need for some kind of special provision for 
children under five. Splendid efforts have been made by 
the teachers of such classes to give to the many, some 
of the advantages which nursery schools can give to the 
few. They have revealed a need and shows a line of 
development and much has been learned from them. 

We consider, however, that they should be regarded 
as temporary expedients only and should be replaced as 
speedily as possible by Nursery Wings. 


(b) Nursery Wings. 

These self-contained units, built and equipped on the 
nursery school principle, but forming part of an existing 
school, appear to us to be the nearest approach to a com- 
bination of the ideal and practical in nursery education. 

The wing may be a separate building on the same 
site, or it may be a section of the main building, having 
its own special nursery school type of lay-out, its own 
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entrance, its own garden and playing space and its own 
kitchen, bath-room and lavatories. There are schools in 
areas where the child population has fallen, in which it 
would be possible to clear a part of the present site and 
establish a nursery wing of this type, but it is necessary 
to emphasise that converted classrooms are not nursery 
wings. 

It appears to us that the adoption of this method 
would secure several advantages, among which are :— 


1. a continuity of atmosphere and method during the 
whole of the period from infancy to seven plus ; 

2. a continuous contact with the parents of the child 
during the whole of the early and probably of the 
later school life; 

3. an extension of the spirit of the nursery school into 
the whole of the life of the infants’ school, a move- 
ment which we consider to be highly desirable ; 

4. an opportunity for a closer connection between the 
staff of the nursery and infants’ sections so that, 
when facilities for special courses of training for 
teachers become more general, it will be possible for 
exchanges to be made between them. 

We consider that plans for all new infants’ schools 
should make provision for a nursery wing. 


(c) Nursery Schools. 


We believe that separate and independent nursery 
schools, entirely detached from any existing school, have 
been of the greatest possible value during the time of 
early experiment. As a result of their independence they 
have been able to establish an entirely new tradition. 

During this experimental period and in a sense parallel 
with it, a new spirit has been finding expression in the 
existing infants’ schools for the training of all children 
to the age of seven plus. The result of this is that the 
best infants’ schools of the present day very closely re- 
semble the best nursery schools in ideals and atmosphere. 
For this reason we think that the future establishment of 
isolated nursery schools should be limited to cases where 
exceptional circumstances exist, for example :— 
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(i.) in areas in which there is extreme social necessity. 


In such areas the nursery school will be re- 
sponsible for the care of the child during the whole 
of its day, and a morning, mid-day and afternoon 
meal will be provided. The school may well be at 
some little distance from the child’s home and it 
will be necessary to consider facilities for trans- 
port. 


(ii.) for children needing special medical attention. 


These schools may under certain conditions be 
residential; they should in any case be equipped 
for giving sunlight treatment and massage and 
should be placed in as healthy a locality as it is 
possible to find in the area. 


(iii.) for demonstration or experimental purposes. 


The demand for greater opportunities for tak- 
ing short courses of training in nursery school 
work makes it essential that the Training Colleges 
shall recognise and provide for the need. Attached 
to every such college there should be a fully 
equipped nursery school, where the work can be 
demonstrated and where experiments can be made. 
This work is in its experimental stage and the 
Training Colleges have an important share in the 
experiment. 


Experience has shown that certain practical difficulties 
arise when the children of nursery school age and those 
of infants’ school age are housed in buildings which may 
be some distance apart. Among those worthy of con- 

sideration are the following :— 


1. It is generally accepted by psychologists that tne 
period of child development from infancy to the age 
of seven plus is the sensory period. It appears to 
be unwise to adopt any general scheme of organisa- 
tion which breaks that sense-training period into 
two isolated sections each carried on by entirely 
different sets of people under entirely different con- 
ditions. 
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2. One of the most valuable and essential features of 
nursery school life is the close contact which is 
established between the school and the parents of 
the child. It is a loss to the whole future develop- 
ment of the child if the parental confidence thus 
established and the knowledge of home conditions 
thus gained are cut off at the end of two or three 

Levearsy  hiaae 

3. The nursery school teacher of the future will prob- 
ably find that teaching a two to three years’ age 
range is not giving her a sufficiently varied experl- 
ence. | 

4. The busy mother with two children, one aged five 
and one aged three, faced by the difficulty of taking 
each to school in opposite directions, may be obliged 
for practical reasons to keep the younger one from 
the advantages of the nursery school. 


iV. STAFFING OF NURSERY SCHOOLS. 


(N.B.—From this point, the term Nursery School is in- 
tended to apply to both Nursery Schools and 
Nursery Wings.) 

(a) Qualifications of the Teacher. | 

We consider that the best teachers for the nursery 
schools of the future will be those who have taken the 
general training required for the Teachers’ Certificate plus 

a cocrse of special training for nursery school work. 

We do not agree that the present infants’ school 
teachers are unlikely to adapt themselves to the new work 
but, rather, that many of them are admirably fitted both 
by temperament and experience to carry it on most suc- 
cessfully after a refresher course providing special train- 
ing for the new work. 


(b) Standard of Staffing. 

The number of children allotted to each certificated 
teacher should not exceed thirty. 
(c) Nursery School Helpers. 

There should be at least one helper to every thirty 
children to assist in giving attention to the physical needs 
of the children. These should be girls who have passed 
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through a secondary school and might be found in the 
ranks of intending nurses. They should not be allowed 
to serve under the age of sixteen years and should leave 
at eighteen or nineteen. Each school should have a bath 
attendant, and bathing should be a regular part of the 
school routine. There should also be kitchen staff in all 
schools where meals are provided. 


(d) Hours of Duty. 


The hours of attendance of the children in nursery 
departments will vary with the needs of the neighbour- 
hood in which they are established. We suggest that 
the adjustment of duties within the school should be such 
that the teachers’ total number of hours on duty corres- 
ponds with those of teachers in ordinary schools and that 
the standard of staffing should allow for such adjustment. 


V. NURSERY SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Nursery school buildings should be light, sunny, airy 
and spacious. They should provide easy access to the 
open air and be capable of being either partially or fully 
open according to weather conditions. They must be 
adequately heated in cold, wet weather. If a system of 
central heating is employed, there should be some method 
of obtaining occasional and emergency heating when the 
system is not in operation. Huts and sheds are not sufh- 
ciently attractive or weatherproof to make ideal nursery 
schools during all seasons of the year. 

As free movement is such an essential need of the 
children in these schools, it is suggested that two or 
three times the floor space now allotted to infants’ schools 
should be recognised. The outdoor arrangements should 
allow for gardens, ample playing space and a sand pit. 

Each nursery wing should have its own indoor lava- 
tories specially fitted to the needs of little children and 
there should be easily accessible washing basins supplied 
with warm water, either in a central position or in each 
class room. 

The fitments for holding tooth brushes, towels, bed- 
clothes, slippers, overalls and other personal belongings 
of the children should be simple and easily accessible, so 
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that each child may be personally responsible for the safe 
custody of its own possessions. 

Some accommodation for perambulators should be 
provided in every school. 


VI. EQUIPMENT. 


All furniture, chairs, tables and beds should be light 
and easily moveable. There should be plenty of low cup- 
boards large enough to take the children’s material easily. 
The pictures should be bright and attractive and hung 
within reach of the children. The equipment should in- 
clude a generous supply of large, light blocks for build- 
ing, steps, slides and toys for physical development. 

There is a greater demand than can at present. be 
met for an increased variety of simple apparatus pro- 
viding sense training. 


VII. THE MEDICAL CARE OF THE 
NURSERY SCHOOL CHILD. 


We consider that nursery education should be directly 
under the control of the local education authority and 
the medical department of that service. 

Since one of its most important functions will be the 
early detection and treatment of physical defects, there 
should be a close connection between the nursery school 
and the child welfare centre so that early medical records 
are available to the school. As soon as possible after 
admission, each child should be presented for a medical 
examination, at which the parents should be present. 
Each school should have a weekly visit from the doctor 
and a daily visit from the nurse, and the arrangement of | 
the nurse’s duties should make it possible for her to spend 
as much time in each school as may be required. Attached 
to each school should be a medical room in which the 
necessary clinical attention may be given. 

Individual records of height, weight, dentition, hours 
of sleep and minor ailments of each child should be kept, 
together with notes on any exceptional conditions in the 
home. These should be supplemented by such records © 
of mental development as the school considers to be useful. 
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Part Il. EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 
FROM 5 TO 7 PLUS. 


I. THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THIS 
AGE PERIOD. 


From 5 to 7 plus is the time of rapid physical growth 
which brings the sensory period to a close. It is marked 
by great physical activity demanding freedom of move- 
ment, and space in which to move. It is the individual- 
istic play stage during which there is a gradual moveinent 
towards the beginnings of corporate activity. 

At this stage the child absorbs much from a conditioned 
environment and for this reason the school should present 
a bright, attractive and harmonious appearance with the 
fittings and furniture adapted to the size of the little 
people ; it should be a beautiful miniature world in which 
the child feels at home. 


The desire to emulate the adult and to participate in 
adult activities, stimulates a wish to do the things which 
belong to real life; as these things demand a knowledge 
of number, of language, of money and of reading and 
writing, this is definitely the stage at which such teaching 
should be commenced. 


Il. THE INFANTS’ SCHOOL BUILDING. 


The building, like that of the nursery school, should 
be light, sunny, airy and so spacious that it will provide 
ample room for free movement. Each room should have 
direct access to the open air and the windows should be 
low enough to give the children a view of the outside 
world. The type of building that can be fully opened to 
the air at least on one side in suitable weather is highly 
desirable. 
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There should be an ample supply of low cupboards, 
of shelves for books and of low shelves for other pur- 
poses. 

The furniture should consist of tables and chairs in 
graduated sizes. Each school needs a large play-room 
as well as an assembly hall. Space should be allowed 
for a large indoor lavatory fitted to the needs of the 
children. One such, which seems to us particularly de- 
sirable, contains offices with low doors and handles, and 
chains within easy reach of the children. The central 
space is occupied by a block of porcelain washing bowls 
with hot and cold water and an ample supply of paper 
towels for the use of the children. 

The building should be self-contained and of the bunga- 
low type with a large playground of its own; it should 
not be part of a large building with a common playground. 
Some space in this playground should be reserved for a 
garden with trees and seats for shady rest on hot summer 
days. 

Every school should have an abundant supply of 
hygienic drinking fountains both inside and outside the 
building. 

The cloak rooms should be arranged in such a way 
that it is possible for coats to hang separately and from 
the shoulders ; there should be a system of heating distinct 
from the main system so that coats and shoes may be 
dried when necessary during all seasons of the year. 


Il. GENERAL EQUIPMENT. 


The allowance for equipment in infants’ schools should 
approximate to that allowed to schools for older children, 
and the head teacher should be permitted to expend it 
upon books, pictures, apparatus or other equipment at 
her own discretion and according to the need of the school 
at the moment. 


IV. QUALIFICATION OF THE TEACHER. 


Teachers in infants’ schools should hold the Teachers’ 
Certificate as a basic qualification, plus some special 
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training for the teaching of young children. A general 
adoption of the principle of Grace Terms will enable 
teachers to supplement this special knowledge from time 
to time and to keep in touch with new developments. By 
means of such courses, it should be made possible for 
teachers to transfer from one type of school to another. 


V. SIZE OF CLASSES. 


We consider that the individual needs of the child are 
such that no class should exceed thirty-five on roll. 


VI. THE SPECIAL NEEDS OF THE 
RETARDED CHILD. 


During this age period, evidence of retardation is re- 
vealed, and the means of dealing with it has to receive 
careful consideration. Early detection of such a condi- 
tion is of the utmost importance. A recent investigation 
of backward children in a London school in a slum area 
led to the realisation that there were two groups, the 
first composed of children for whom one unconsciously 
(and perhaps improperly) made allowances all the time 
and from whom one expected little intellectual progress ; 
th second including children who constantly disappointed 
one’s expectations, responding in some places with alert- 
ness, but seeming to have insufficient powers of concen- 
tration and persistence to carry them through their daily 
work. 


Group I. was mainly composed of: 
(a) A few children who were possibly mentally defec- 
tive ; 
(b) A few children who were possibly sub-normal ; 
(c) Several children from poor homes where bad housing 
conditions and malnutrition were depleting vitality. 


Group II. consisted largely of children from comparatively 
good homes who were well cared for physically. <A 
further investigation of this group revealed symptoms 
such as :— 
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Fear ; 

Nervousness of adults and of other children; 

Inability to work alone; 

Extreme irresponsibility ; 

Unexpected stupidity in relation to adults ; 

Obstinacy and sulkiness ; 

Slight tendencies to delinquencies such as thieving 
and truancy. | 

The Care Committee volunteered to visit the homes of 
the children in Group II. and to investigate conditions. 
Friendly and co-operative relations were established with 
the parents, and it was discovered that in most cases the 
domestic life was unsatisfactory in some respect, either 
there was disharmony between the parents or antagonism 
between one parent and the child. Reports of the home 
conditions were given to the school where some com- 
pensations were made for the home difficulties. 

As a result of this treatment, the difference in the 
work of the children was amazing. In all cases there 
was improvement in attitude and attention and, in some, 
the children raced ahead of the class. As this enquiry 
took place at about the age of seven, the mental impetus 
was invaluable since it enabled the children to be pro- 
moted to the junior school in the normal way. 

This report is given at some length because it indi- 
cates that the problem of retardation can be dealt with — 
successfully in the infants’ schools. To do this we suggest 
that a paid worker with special psychological training 
should be appointed to assist in the home investigation of 
backward cases for a small group of schools. The estab- 
lishment of child guidance clinics to which cases of excep- 
tional difficulty may be referred, is a matter which should’ 
receive careful consideration. 


VII. METHODS OF TEACHING. 


We do not propose to deal with this section in any 
detail, since the methods of teaching young children vary 
so greatly, both with the needs of the individual child. 
and with the personality of the teacher. The absolute 
freedom to experiment which has been given in the past 
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to teachers in infants’ schools has led to the remarkable 
developments in educational practice which have been so 
marked a feature of recent years. Beyond laying it down 
as a general principle that early education should follow 
the natural development of the individual child and that 
the atmosphere of the school should resemble that of a 
happy home in which the child is treated both as an in- 
dividual and as a member of the community, we wish 
to make no recommendations. We prefer to leave the 
teacher free to adjust her method to the ever-increasing 
knowledge of the laws of child growth and development. 


VIII. THE AGE OF PROMOTION TO THE 
JUNIOR SCHOOL. 


For all normal children we consider that the best age 
for promotion to the junior school is at about the age 
of seven years six months. In very few cases does it 
seem wise to delay the promotion until after the eighth 
birthday. 


IX. THE EFFECT OF NURSERY SCHOOL 
TRAINING UPON THE SUBSEQUENT CAREER 
OF YOUNG CHILDREN. 


It is not easy to collect evidence upon this point as 
Nursery Schools themselves are a comparatively recent 
institution. 

Evidence from an important city in the Midlands, 
states that children from nursery schools show a marked 
freedom of speech as compared with other children of 
the same age. This is apparent both in the content and 
the quality of their speech. As a result of this they are 
able to learn to read at a far quicker rate having become 
quite familiar with spoken language before they meet it 
in the printed form. 

These children, too, prove to be far more companion- 
able and have a complete trust in the school. 

From a slum area in a Lancashire town, we have 
similar evidence regarding the greatly improved power 
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of speech. In this area, the reaction of nursery school 
children to the new school atmosphere is one of complete 
trust and friendliness in marked contrast to that of child- 
ren who have remained in the home till the age of five. 
These are often self-willed and stubborn, having un- 
social and uncleanly habits. This school also reports that 
children from nursery schools respond more readily to 
later teaching methods, consequently reaching a higher 
level of attainment and, as a group, making more uniform 
progress. 


This evidence is endorsed by the testimony of a London 
Head Teacher who comments upon the adaptability of 
children of three, and on their increased power in the 
use of language as an outcome of association with other 
children. This evidence lays stress upon the necessity 
for small groups of children since good speech is the 
outcome of close personal and individual association with 
an adult or adults who speak well. The best results are 
obtained when there are few children, ideal conditions, 
and the perfect teacher who can establish that affectional 
relationship with the children which allows of confidence, 
mutual knowledge and respect, and which never presses 
on the susceptible mind and heart the necessity of sub- 
mitting to heavy authority. 


X. SEPARATE NURSERY SCHOOLS OR NURSERY 
WINGS ATTACHED TO INFANTS’ SCHOOLS IN 
RURAL AREAS. 


There is very great need for provision to be made 
for the care of children of pre-school age in rural areas. 
where the conditions of employment are such that the 
mother is often forced to leave young children lying under 
the hedges for many hours in all weathers. These con- 
ditions, together with poverty, bad housing and improper 
feeding, sow the seed of future ill-health and incapacity. 
If the physical, mental and social care of the Nursery 
School is necessary for the urban child, it is even more. 
necessary for the rural child who, in addition, suffers from 
the greater isolation of the country-side. Such children are 
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often inarticulate because they have had no early training 
in the use of the speech organs and little association with 
other children of their own age. 

The older rural schools with no water supply and no 
proper system of drainage are entirely unsuited to the 
needs of very young children and cannot provide the 
amenities which are essential to nursery school training. 


The replacement of such buildings by others which 
fulfil modern requirements is a slow process and cannot 
proceed in many cases until more financial help is avail- 
able from central funds. 


As such buildings are replaced, and new ones are 
built in developing areas, provision should be made for 
the needs of the very young children by fitting up a room 
having the facilities provided in a good nursery school. 


On the staff of such a school there should be at least 
one teacher who has had some training in nursery school 
methods. The District Nurse would prove a valuable 
ally on the medical side and it should be possible to make 
arrangements whereby this kind of co-operation can be 
made. 

The establishment of Central Nursery Schools or of 
well-equipped Nursery Wings to Rural Central Schools 
gives rise to serious transport problems; where these can 
be solved so that the children are conveyed with comfort 
and under proper care the Central Nursery School could 
become a valuable institution since it would provide more 
complete facilities than can be offered in the single small 
village school. 


XI. THE APPROPRIATE OFFICIAL REGULATIONS 
FOR THE STAGE OF EDUCATION UP TO THE 
AGE OF 7 PLUS. 


After careful consideration, we have come to the con- 
clusion that all educational provision for children up to the 
age of 7 plus should come under the code of Regulations 
for Public Elementary Schools, as we think that by this 
means a greater simplicity of administration would be 
obtained. The records of the physical history of each child 
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from the age of 2 plus would be available throughout the 
child’s career, the medical treatment would be continuous 
and under the control of the same set of officers, and there 
would be no break in the continuity of the school history. 


We do not consider that attendance should be com- 
pulsory under the age of 5, although we are convinced 
that, when Nursery Wings are established under the right 
conditions, the advantages will be so obvious to the 
parents that voluntary attendance will be as satisfactory 
as compulsory attendance could be. 


Under these circumstances, we think that the pro- 
vision of Medical Inspection for all children to the age 
of 7 plus will need revision so that the conditions set 
out in Section VII.—the Medical Care of the Nursery 
School Child—may be available for all children throughout 
the whole of this period. We are convinced that the 
after effects of this work would be so pronounced that 
the later medical care of school children would be much 
simplified. 
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Part III. CONCLUSION. 


This survey of the needs of children from the nursery 
stage to the age of 7 plus leads us to the conclusion that 
this period should be regarded as one whole and should 
form a distinct unit in the education system. While it 
seems to be too early to dogmatise on the subject, we think 
that the experiments of recent years show that the spirit 
and purpose of the nursery school should permeate up- 
wards and should determine the future type of education 
for all children to the age of 7 plus. 

Up to the age of five the physical and social needs 
of the child will decide the school programme ; during the 
following years, from five to seven plus, there will be 
an almost imperceptible shifting of emphasis so that the 
physical activities will become matters of habit and the 
development and satisfaction of the mental powers will 
take their place as the centre of interest. 

We consider that this will be achieved most easily if 
the nursery section—known as the nursery wing—forms 
a part of the school entity and the whole is under the 
guidance of the same headmistress. Every headmistress 
of such a school should have had a short course of train- 
ing for nursery school work. 

The training of the right kind of teacher to meet the 
growing demand for nursery schools is of the utmost im- 
portance and, therefore, we think that the Training Col- 
leges should direct their attention toward the establish- 
‘ment of a system which will supply this need. We suggest 
that methods of training should be revised in order to 
provide :— 

(a) a general training as a foundation for all types of 
teaching ; 

(b) the establishment of courses of training for special 
types of work including courses for nursery school 
work; such courses to be either continuous with 
the general training or deferred to a later date. 
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We further consider that the Board of Education and 
Local Education Authorities should recognise a system 
of Grace Terms during which it would be possible for 
any teacher, who so desires, to take a short course of 
special training for a new type of work or a refresher 
course in the old type. Such a change in methods of 
training would promote a ‘great mobility within the 
teaching profession and a better mutual understanding 
of the work in different types of schools. 








J. W. SPARKS, THE PRINTING HOUSE, FOREST GATE. 
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